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Letter from 
the Director 

After a not-so-slow summer, we look forward 
to the busy fall season ahead. Last month 
we bade adieu to Greuze the Draftsman, fol¬ 
lowing an enormously successful run, and 
we wish the J. Paul Getty Museum similar 
results as the exhibition now travels to Los Angeles. Over the last few months, we 
have seen a gratifying response to the advent of Friday evening hours, made possible 
through the generosity of The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. The extended hours 
seem to fit well with the pace of the city, and we are pleased that many find a Friday- 
night visit to the Collection a welcome start to the weekend. 

The Mellon Foundation also has been responsible for the resurrection of a pro¬ 
gram, less visible, but equally important to our institution and its future. The Andrew 
W. Mellon Fellowship will commence this year with a predoctoral art history student 
invited to the Frick for a two-year residency; next year and thereafter, we will host two 
fellows. The fellowship will facilitate not only the completion of the candidates’ dis¬ 
sertations but also the training of future museum professionals under the guidance of 
our curatorial staff. This program had been the source of many top-flight museum 
directors and curators until it was suspended a decade or so ago for financial reasons. 
We are enormously grateful to the Mellon Foundation for its resuscitation. 

For our Fellows, there soon will be a different kind of resuscitation available. The 
second floor drawing room, formerly Mrs. Frick’s bedroom, will be open Tuesday 
afternoons for tea and respite beginning September 24. Beautifully redecorated, it 
will provide a peaceful place to meet and entertain. Please plan a visit between the 
hours of 3:00 and 5:30. 

Indeed, such a rest stop may prove welcome given the concurrence of two 
fascinating exhibitions this season. Poussin, Claude, and Their World will feature 
seventeenth-century drawings from the magnificent but little-seen collection of the 
Ecole Nationale Superieure des Beaux-Arts in Paris. Opening at the end of October, 
Masterpieces of European Painting from the Toledo Museum of Art will provide an 
intimate look at the treasures typical of this remarkable regional museum. We are 
delighted that in honor of its hundredth anniversary, Toledo is celebrating by shar¬ 
ing some of its best works with the Frick, which will be the show’s only venue. 

Finally, I am happy to announce that it is now possible not only to browse 
online through the books, exhibition catalogues, posters, and other offerings found 
in our Museum Shop but also to use your credit card to purchase items via a secure 
server. You also may renew your membership or purchase one for a friend or fam¬ 
ily member. This added feature to our website at www.frick.org offers a convenient 
alternative when it is not possible for you to visit our Shop in person. 

I wish everyone an enjoyable fall and look forward to seeing you in the galleries 
or at an upcoming lecture, exhibition opening, or concert. 

Best regards, 


Samuel Sachs II 
director@frick.org 
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UPCOMING EXHIBITION 


Poussin, Claude, and Their World: 

Seventeenth-Century French Drawings 
FROM THE EcOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS 
September 18 through December 1, 2002 



L ater this month, The Frick Collection 
will present some seventy drawings by 
more than thirty artists, selected from the 
outstanding collection of the Ecole Nationale 
Superieure des Beaux-Arts in Paris, one of 
the world s oldest and most prestigious fine- 
arts schools. Founded in the mid-seventeenth 
century as part of the newly established 
Academie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture, 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts boasts as alumni 
many of the greatest names in French art, 
including Fragonard, Ingres, Delacroix, Degas, 
Moreau, Monet, Renoir, and Sisley. 

The schools first class was given in front 
of a large assembly of students, artists, and 
art enthusiasts in February 1648 by the then 
twenty-nine-year-old Charles Le Brun. Its 
curriculum was based on the concept of 
modern aesthetic thinking, and its pupils 
studied works of art from Greek and Roman 
antiquity, works that were believed to embody 
the modern aesthetic. 

To further encourage the development of 
classical tastes and to give students access to 
original classical works of art, the school 
established in 1663 a series of rigorous annual 

above: 

Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665), Salome Receiving the 
Head of Saint John the Baptist, pen and brown ink 
and brown wash on paper, mid 1640s. All drawings 
illustrated in this article are from the collection of 
the Ecole Nationale Superieure des Beaux-Arts, Paris 

right: 

Simon Vouet (1590-1649), Draped Woman, 

Full-Length, Leaning to the Left, black chalk with 
white highlights on brown paper, late 1630s 

opposite page: 

Claude Gellee, called Claude Lorrain (c. 1604-1682), 

The Disembarkation of Aeneas and His Companions 
in Latium, pen and brown ink and brown wash with 
white and pink highlights on brown paper, 1640-50 


competitions known as the Prix de Rome 
contests. The winners of this competition 
were awarded extended stays at the Academie 
de France in Rome, an affiliated institution 
founded during the reign of Louis XIV not 
only to provide training to young artists but, 
ultimately, to furnish works of art for the 
king s spacious new residence at Versailles. 

Although Henry Clay Frick did not 
acquire paintings produced during France s 
grand siecle, he had a longtime interest in 
French art. Like many other American 
collectors of his generation, he began by 
buying works of the Barbizon School in the 
late nineteenth century. During World 
War I, he ventured briefly into the area of 
Impressionist painting and also developed a 
taste for eighteenth-century French art. 
Soon after completing his Fifth Avenue 
residence in 1914 in the style of an eighteenth- 
century French hotel particulier, he acquired 
Fragonards extraordinary suite of paintings 
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The Progress of Love, as well as outstanding 
examples of furniture and decorative art 
from the periods of Louis XV and Louis XVI. 
He also bought sets of decorative panels (The 
Arts and Sciences) and canvases (The Four 
Seasons) by Boucher. 

Throughout his forty-year collecting 
career, Fricks interests in seventeenth-century 
art remained focused on Holland and, 
to a lesser extent, Spain. Nevertheless, since 
his death in 1919, the Trustees have made a 
few important acquisitions in seventeenth- 
century French art, most notably in i960 
with Claude Lorrain’s Sermon on the Mount 
(see page 8). In 1982 the Collection also 


acquired three drawings in superb condition 
by Claude from a long-lost album of the 
artist s work, which was rediscovered in 1957. 

Surprisingly, there is no work in the 
Frick by the other French giant of the seven¬ 
teenth century, Nicolas Poussin, although 
his Rape of the Sabines (now in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art) was unsuc¬ 
cessfully offered to the Frick in the mid 
1940s. Only recently, in the autumn of 1997, 
did the Collection redress this lack, albeit 
temporarily, with the generous loan from 
the Musee du Louvre of Poussins Arcadian 
Shepherds . The magisterial survey of French 
seventeenth-century draftsmanship to be 


presented by Poussin, Claude, and Their 
World will take us further in this direction. 
—Samuel Sachs II, Director 


This exhibition, organized by the Ecole 
Nationale Superieure des Beaux-Arts, Paris, is 
made possible by a generous grant from the 
Robert Lehman Foundation and through the 
support of the Fellows of The Frick Collection. 
The above essay was adapted from Mr. Sachs's 
foreword in the catalogue that accompanies 
the exhibition, which is available in the 
Museum Shop. 
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Masterpieces of European Painting 

from the Toledo Museum of Art 

October 29, 2002, through January 5, 2003 


O ur second major exhibition this fall 
will present an outstanding selec¬ 
tion of works from the Toledo Museum of 
Art, which recently celebrated its centenary. 
The twelve paintings in the exhibition not 
only complement the Frick’s holdings in 
both scope and distinction but also continue 
the Fricks tradition of presenting extraor¬ 
dinary paintings from American collections 
that may be less well known to the New York 
public. While the Toledo collection is con¬ 
sidered encyclopedic, the works that will 
be on view range from paintings of the 
early Italian Renaissance to those of late 
nineteenth-century France. 

One of the highlights of the exhibition 
is Jacopo Bassano’s Flight into Egypt of 
about 1542. Bassano was a master painter 
whose works were widely collected through¬ 


out Europe during his lifetime. Here he 
depicts a biblical subject that was often 
employed by Italian painters of the six¬ 
teenth century. Though known for his use 
of bright colors and dramatic gestures, 
Bassano employs a more subtle color 
scheme and natural poses in this work. He 
depicts the Holy Family in an idyllic land¬ 
scape, escaping to Egypt after being warned 
by an angel about Herod’s plan to murder 
the Christ Child. It has been speculated that 
the three young shepherds accompanying 
Mary and Joseph are possibly Joseph’s sons. 
Also traveling with them are a dog, two 
cocks (hanging from the foremost shep¬ 
herd’s stick), two sheep, and an ox. As no 
description of such an elaborate entourage 
is found in the Gospel of Saint Matthew, 
it is thought that Bassano included it to 
demonstrate his skill at painting animals 
and other elements of everyday life. 

Piero di Cosimo’s Adoration of 
the Child also incorporates motifs 
from the story of the Holy 
Family’s flight into Egypt, as 
well as representing one of 
the first depictions of the 
sleeping Christ Child in 
Florentine painting. Here 
the Christ Child lays his 
head on a bundle of the 
family’s belongings, which 
signifies their flight, while 
Joseph is shown resting from 
the journey in the background 
to the left of the Virgin, near a cow 
and a donkey drinking from a stream. 
The work is among the artist’s finest and best 


preserved in this circular format, a shape that 
was popular for religious images intended for 
private devotional use. 

Another work by an Italian artist that 
will be on view is Francesco Primaticcio’s 
Ulysses and Penelope. The artist’s haunting 
and poignant depiction of the reunion of 
Penelope and Ulysses after his lengthy 
absence captures the unspoken intimacy 
between husband and wife, whose intense 
mutual gazes suggest the years of unex¬ 
pressed trials and tribulations while apart. 
The sculptural and refined attributes of the 
figures, depicted in exquisitely muted tones, 
are characteristic of the workshop style 
at the palace of Fontainebleau, where 
Primaticcio served as Francis I’s Director of 
Works from 1532 until his death in 1570. 
Ulysses and Penelope is based on one of the 
frescoes of Primaticcio’s masterpiece, the 
Gallery of Ulysses at Fontainebleau (demol¬ 
ished in 1738), which depicted numerous 
episodes from the Odyssey. 

Seventeenth-century Dutch portraits 
feature prominently in the Toledo collec¬ 
tion, and one of the finest examples, a 
group portrait by Thomas de Keyser, will be 
on view at the Frick. De Keyser, the leading 
portrait painter in Amsterdam prior to the 
arrival of Rembrandt in 1631, worked in 
nearly every type of portrait format pro¬ 
duced in the Netherlands during the seven¬ 
teenth century. Particularly renowned for 
his group portraits and life-sized works, the 
artist was often commissioned by trade guilds’ 
governing officers to paint collective portraits 
of their board members. One such work, 
The Syndics of the Amsterdam Goldsmiths 
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Guild of 1627, features four officers, three 
of whom display the intricate instruments 
of their trade. Each looks directly at the 
viewer, with no single head claiming promi¬ 
nence over another. De Keyser highlights 
the strongly characterized faces by bathing 
them in light, as he does the subjects’ hands. 
His strong compositional unity along with 
the engaging gazes and gestures of the sub¬ 
jects are a testament to the artist’s accom¬ 
plishment as a group portrait painter and 
his subsequent success. 

The Toledo exhibition includes several 
canvases by French artists, including Camille 
Pissarro’s exceptional Still Life of 1867. In 


nineteenth-century France, still life painting 
enjoyed a surge of popularity owing to a 
revival of interest in Jean-Simeon Chardin, 
which in turn precipitated a dynamic mar¬ 
ket for these works throughout Europe. This 
example by Pissarro is an anomaly in his 
oeuvre; it exceeds the customary scale of his 
early still lifes, and the paint is thickly 
applied. Here he uses four horizontal bands 
to define the surfaces of the wall, panel, 
tabletop, and tablecloth, then roughly paints 
against these bands a pottery bowl, apples, a 
loaf of bread, a glass, and a carafe of wine. 
Hanging from an unseen hook at the upper 
edge of the canvas are a ladle and spoon, the 


placement and shadows of which not only 
offset the balance of light on the objects 
below but also contribute to the forcefulness 
and originality of the work. 

A detail of a very different painting by 
another French artist of the same period 
appears on this magazine’s cover. James 

above: 

Jacopo Bassano (c. 1510-1592), The Flight into Egypt, 
c. 1542, oil on canvas. All paintings illustrated in this 
article are from the collection of the Toledo Museum 
of Art, Toledo, Ohio 

opposite page: 

Piero di Cosimo (1462-1521), The Adoration of the Child, 
c. 1495-1500, oil on panel. Photograph by Tim Thayer 
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Tissot’s London Visitors of 1874 is a tour de 
force that is distinguished among the artist’s 
numerous depictions of contemporary life 
in London and Paris. Pairing the austere 
architectural elements of the National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square with the discon¬ 
certing gaze of one of his subjects, Tissot all 
but precludes the viewer’s access into this 
popular tourist venue. Notable for its 
absence of warmth, sentiment, and coherent 
narrative, the scene remains captivating. The 
strong verticality that echoes in the columns, 
the tower of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and 
the three figure groups is offset by the 
woman’s umbrella, which points toward the 
undepicted Nelson’s Column. Here Tissot 
makes use of asymmetry in a manner remi¬ 


niscent of the work of Degas and Manet, 
even though this painting was completed 
two years after the artist left Paris for 
London, where, for more than a decade, he 
produced some of his best-known pictures. 

Avenue at Chantilly was painted by Paul 
Cezanne in 1888 during a five-month stay in 
the village of Chantilly, near Paris, where the 
artist found numerous motifs in the grounds 
of the famous chateau. In this work from his 
mature period, Cezanne bisects the picture 
plane with a central axis, leading the viewer 
through a dense stand of trees. The trees 
frame segments of humble gabled buildings 
depicted in overlapping planes—a picture 
within a picture. The artist creates a cohesive 
image through his use of sloping lines of the 


Francesco Primaticcio (1504-1570), 

Ulysses and Penelope, c. 1560, oil on canvas 

trees and corresponding angles in the build¬ 
ings, the play of blue in the rooftops, foliage, 
and sky, and a powerful tension between the 
surface of the painting and its illusion of 
depth. A margin of space is left open in the 
foreground, a space where the spectator (and 
the artist) might have stood. Although a bar¬ 
rier at the entrance of the allee prohibits 
access to the passerby, the eye travels freely 
beyond the impediment into a vibrant yet 
orderly pictorial world in which the natural 
and manmade harmoniously coexist. 

T he Toledo Museum of Art was founded 
in 1901 by a group of citizens under 
the aegis of Edward Drummond Libbey, a 
Toledo industrialist whose glass factories 
fostered economic and cultural development 
in that city for generations. Like Henry Clay 
Frick, Libbey amassed an outstanding art 
collection during his lifetime, which he 
chose to leave to the public. Upon his death 
in 1925, he bequeathed numerous paintings 
to the nascent museum, including works 
by Rembrandt, Holbein, Turner, and Con¬ 
stable. He further stipulated in his will that 
an annual income from his estate be used 
for acquisitions, with a percentage reserved 
for museum operations. Such a magnani¬ 
mous and practical vision has made possible 
the continuous acquisition of the highest 
quality works of art. 

In 1933 Libbey’s gift was augmented 
when Arthur J. Secor, the museum’s second 
president, deeded to the museum his exten¬ 
sive collection of European and Ameri¬ 
can paintings including Barbizon School, 
Dutch seventeenth-century, and English 
eighteenth-century works. While the museum 
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acquired almost no European paintings 
during World War II, its 1946 purchase of El 
Greco’s Agony in the Garden (also included 
in the upcoming exhibition) inaugurated a 
thirty-year period during which time the 
collection almost tripled. 

The postwar international art market 
made available numerous European paint¬ 
ings, affording the museum’s trustees the 


opportunity to balance and complement 
earlier important acquisitions. 

Over the past century, the museum has 
become an integral part of the Toledo cul¬ 
tural community and, in accordance with its 
founder’s vision, u a factor and an inspiration 
for all those things which better civilization 
and elevate mankind.” Parallels to Henry 
Clay Frick and the beneficence underlying his 



founding of The Frick Collection are striking, 
so it seems fitting that selections from this 
distinguished and noteworthy collection will 
be displayed here this fall .—Amy Herman , 
Head of Education 


This exhibition is made possible by a generous 
grant from The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation 
and through the support of the Fellows of The 
Frick Collection. 


ABOVE left: 

Paul Cezanne (1839-1906), Avenue at Chantilly ; 

1888, oil on canvas 

top right: 

Camille Pissarro (1830-1903), Still Life, 1867, 
oil on canvas 

BOTTOM RIGHT: 

Thomas de Keyser (1596/97-1667), The Syndics of the 
Amsterdam Goldsmiths Guild, 1627, oil on canvas 
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Claude Lorrain’s 

Sermon on the Mount 


I t is fitting to consider Claude Lorrain’s 
painting The Sermon on the Mount at the 
same time that Poussin, Claude, and Their 
World opens at The Frick Collection. The 
nine Claude drawings of landscapes, biblical 
subjects, and allegories included in the exhi¬ 
bition should encourage visitors to seek out 
this masterpiece in the East Gallery. 

The subject of Claude’s Sermon on the 
Mount is taken from Matthew, Chapter 5, 
the first account in the gospels of Christ’s 
teachings. In the center of a wooded hillock, 
Christ is seated, surrounded by his twelve 
disciples. On the plain below, the enthralled 
multitude is gathered, carefully organized to 
lead the eye in an ascending spiral up the 
hill to Christ. The compact composition is 
bustling with people but remains absolutely 
serene. In contrast to Claude’s often obscured 
figures, here they provide crucial focus and 
movement, unified by striking colors and 
atmospheric light. 

One of the largest canvases among 
Claude’s some three hundred paintings, The 
Sermon on the Mount is unusual among the 
artist’s landscapes for its central dark motif, 
with contrasting light planes of receding 
distance on either side (the exact reverse of 
his standard practice). Commenting in the 
1820s on “the strange and somewhat anom¬ 
alous” landscape, the critic William Hazlitt 
observed that it was “as if the artist had tried 
to contradict himself, and yet it is Claude all 
over. Nobody but he could paint one single 
atom of it.” 

Claude presents the dominant Mount 
Tabor bisecting a landscape derived from the 
topography of the Holy Land, with the Sea of 
Galilee on the right, where fishing boats sail, 
and the Dead Sea on the left, flowing into the 


meandering Jordan River. While aspiring to 
a certain historical truth, which would 
have been understood in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries as verisimilitude, 
Claude’s vision would strike later generations 
as both poetic and romantic: John Keats 
wrote in an 1818 poem, inspired by a similar 
Claude composition, “it doth stand/upon a 
rock, on the border of a lake,/Nested in trees; 
which all seem to shake....” 

Claude Gellee, known as Claude Lorrain 
after the French province of his birth, settled 
in Rome and lived there until his death in 
1682. He has long been recognized as the 
greatest of all ideal landscape artists and the 
inventor of “contemplative landscape paint¬ 
ing.” His distinctive contribution to the 
genre, of particular note considering the rel¬ 
atively low status of landscape in the evolv¬ 
ing French Academy’s hierarchy of genres, 
was his use of light as the principal means 
both to unify the composition and illumi¬ 
nate the natural setting. The Sermon on the 
Mount was a particularly important com¬ 
mission given to him in 1656 by the Bishop 
of Montpellier, Francois Bosquet, at a time 
when Claude’s “grand style” was moving 



away from the pastoral toward a more heroic 
vein. As a safeguard against fraud, Claude 
kept a sketchbook recording his commis¬ 
sions, well known as the Liber Veritatis (now 
in the British Museum), in which The Sermon 
on the Mount is depicted. 

One technique of landscape painting is 
to have the viewer look down, placing the 
horizon high up on the canvas. In The 
Sermon on the Mount, however, Claude 
begins low and projects upwards. He creates 
a dramatic sense of height for an artist who 
was most comfortable on horizontal canvases. 
Six preparatory drawings reveal how he pro¬ 
gressively elevated and centered Mount 
Tabor, thereby increasingly focusing attention 
on the central Christ figure. Annotations 
also show how Claude carefully measured 
and gauged distances before compressing 
the space in his vast landscape. 

The provenance of a painting doesn’t 
always shed light on its historical apprecia¬ 
tion, nor does the prestige of a previous 
owner necessarily add value. But in this case, 
The Sermon on the Mount's journey con¬ 
tributes particular cachet. William Beckford 
(1760-1844), one of the wealthiest men in 
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England, was a patron, collector, and writer 
who helped define many of the most signif¬ 
icant parameters of nineteenth-century col¬ 
lecting. An eccentric personality who led a 
reclusive life, he was undeterred by conven¬ 
tional intellectual or aesthetic prejudice. By 
1755 The Sermon on the Mount was in the 
Beckford family collection in Wiltshire, 
before young William inherited it in 1770; it 
would eventually hang with two other 
notable Claudes he acquired in 1799 for his 
renowned Gothic creation, Fonthill Abbey. 
(In the same gallery hung Gentile Bellinis 
Portrait of Doge Giovanni Mocenigo, which 
the Frick acquired in 1926.) Sometime 
before 1806, Beckford sold The Sermon on the 
Mount to Viscount Clifden, an important 
political figure under George III. Then, in 
1806, when the first Marquis of Westminster 


acquired the painting, it found its home at 
Grosvenor House, where it was to remain for 
more than a century and a half. 

That Mr. Frick did not own any picture 
by Claude is surprising. (Indeed, aside from 
the Education of the Virgin acquired by the 
Frick in 1948, The Sermon on the Mount 
is the only representation of seventeenth- 
century French painting in the Collection.) 
When it was announced in 1959 that the sec¬ 
ond Duke of Westminster’s great collection 
was for sale, Mr. Frick’s daughter, Helen Clay 
Frick, and Director Franklin Biebel presented 
to the Trustees a convincing argument for 
the acquisition of The Sermon on the Mount. 
Miss Fricks interest in acquiring the land¬ 
scape, and its eventual purchase in i960 for 
$100,000, may have been influenced by her 
father’s love of the biblical passage, the only 


reading at his 1919 memorial service. At the 
time of the sale, The Sermon on the Mount 
was lamented in Britain as one of the two 
most important paintings by the artist to leave 
the country during the twentieth century. 

Claude greatly inspired many landscape 
painters, including J. M. W. Turner. Turner 
was so influenced by Claude’s work, in fact, 
that he directed in his will that one of his land¬ 
scapes should be exhibited forever near a 
landscape by Claude. Surely, then, the per¬ 
spective from the West Gallery’s Turners east¬ 
ward provides the perfect setting for Claude’s 
masterpiece .—Jason Herrick , Manager of 
Special Projects 

Claude Gellee, called Claude Lorrain (c. 1604-1682), 

The Sermon on the Mount, 1656, oil on canvas. Two 
details of the painting appear on the opposite page. 
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Nicholas Lochoff & Helen Clay Frick: 

Re-creating Lorenzetti’s Madonna and Child 
with Saint Francis and Saint John 


V isitors to the Reading Room of the 
Frick Art Reference Library often com¬ 
ment on its beautiful Italian Renaissance 
decor. The style was suggested by Helen 
Clay Frick, the Library’s founder, who had a 
lifelong passion for thirteenth- and four¬ 
teenth-century Italian art. During her many 



trips to Italy, Miss Frick purchased, both 
for herself and on behalf of The Frick 
Collection, dozens of early Italian panel 
paintings, some of which she used to deco¬ 
rate the walls of her private offices and staff 
areas at the Frick Art Reference Library. In 
addition to her lavish purchases of original 
Italian art, she commissioned two frescoes, 
not by an Italian artist as one might expect, 
but from a Russian expatriate named 
Nicholas Lochoff. 

Lochoff was born in 1872 in Pvosk, Russia. 
As a young man he studied chemistry in 
Saint Petersburg, where he began painting 
copies of Old Masters in the Hermitage. By 
1911 his artistic skills were so highly regard¬ 
ed that the Moscow Museum of Arts (now 
the Pushkin Museum) sent him to Florence 
to make copies of Italian frescoes. (At a time 
when foreign travel was difficult, if not 
impossible, for anyone but the very wealthy, 


copies were a practical alternative for a 
broader public.) Lochoff was known for 
reproductions that were exceptionally true 
to the originals, down to the blemishes. His 
studio was open to visitors, and he encour¬ 
aged people to watch him work when he 
traveled to copy or restore paintings in situ. 
Lochoff had sent at least eight frescoes to 
Russia by 1914, before the Revolution effec¬ 
tively severed his ties to his patrons in 
Moscow. He then turned his attention to 
restoring paintings for the Italian govern¬ 
ment, working on such masterpieces as Fra 
Angelico’s Crucifixion with Two Dominican 
Monks in San Marco’s Cloister and Paolo 
Veronese’s landscapes at the Villa Barbaro at 
Maser. By 1934 Harvard University’s Fogg 
Art Museum had purchased four of his fres¬ 
coes, which brought his work to the attention 
of audiences in the United States. 

Miss Frick most likely met Lochoff 
through the art critic Bernard Berenson, then 
living in Italy. In 1928 she commissioned the 
artist to copy Pietro Lorenzetti’s Madonna 
and Child with Saint Francis and Saint John, 
a fourteenth-century fresco located in the 
Lower Chapel of the Church of San Francisco 
in Assisi. At the same time, she commis¬ 
sioned a copy of Piero della Francesca’s mid¬ 
fifteenth-century fresco of the Resurrection 
for the University of Pittsburgh’s Fine Arts 
Department and Library, which had recently 

above: 

Nicholas Lochoff (1872-1948), copy of Simone 
Martini’s Annunciation of 1333. It is one of twenty- 
three reproductions by Lochoff purchased in 1959 by 
Helen Clay Frick for the University of Pittsburgh. 

left: 

Detail of Lochoff’s 1928-30 copy of Pietro Lorenzetti’s 
Madonna and Child with Saint Francis and Saint John 
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For the next two years, Lochoff sent Miss 
Frick long letters outlining projects he hoped 
she would support and providing updates 
about the progress of both the Lorenzetti and 
Piero copies. The Lorenzetti, he wrote, did 
not progress as he had hoped “on account of 
continual church services and crowds of pil¬ 
grims, and the weak light... in which [it] is 
sunk a good part of the day.” Finally, in May 
1930, the finished copy of the Lorenzetti 
arrived in New York, and by November it was 
mounted in the Reading Room of the first 
Library. When that building was demolished 
in the mid 1930s to make way for the larger, 
existing Library, Lochoff’s fresco was remoun¬ 
ted in the new Reading Room. 

Miss Frick corresponded with Lochoff at 
least until 1937, but it wasn’t until 1959, more 
than ten years after his death, that she pur¬ 
chased twenty-three of his copies for $40,000 
and arranged for them to be mounted in the 
Henry Clay Frick Fine Arts Library and 
Gallery at the University of Pittsburgh, where 
they remain on view today. 

Lochoff’s great hope had been that all of 
his copies be shown together in Russia at the 
Moscow Museum of Fine Arts. That never 
happened, and it is only through Miss 
Frick’s efforts that they were brought 
together in Pittsburgh. His beautiful fresco 
of Lorenzetti’s Madonna and Child , mean¬ 
while, continues to preside serenely over the 
Reading Room, for scholars and artists who 
visit the Frick Art Reference Library to 
enjoy .—Sally Brazil Chief Archivist 


The Reading Room of the Frick Art Reference Library, 
where Lochoff’s copy of Lorenzetti’s Madonna and 
Child has hung since the mid 1930s. 


been established with the help of her finan¬ 
cial backing. Lochoff agreed to paint both 
copies for $13,000. 

Miss Frick visited Lochoff’s studio at 
least twice. During a trip to Florence in 
January 1928, she wrote to Ethelwyn Man¬ 
ning, the Chief Librarian of the Frick Art 
Reference Library, “I gave an order to the 
great Russian copyist Lokhoff ... for Pietro 
Lorenzetti’s beautiful fresco of the Virgin 


and Child, in the Lower Church, for our 
Reading-Room! I think it will be a tremen¬ 
dously beautiful thing there, and finer than a 
lot of small (if original) primitives would 
ever be.” During another visit in September 
of that same year, Miss Frick again wrote to 
Manning, “Spent a very interesting hour 
with [Lochoff] today in his studio, and saw 
the cartoon he has prepared for our own 
fresco. I can hardly wait for it!” 
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WAYS TO HELP THE FRICK 


Planned Giving: 

The Frick Collection Founder’s Society 


H enry Clay Frick, skilled businessman, 
collector, and founder of The Frick 
Collection, and his accomplished daughter, 
Helen Clay Frick, founder of the Frick Art 
Reference Library, forged new paths in 
American philanthropy. By bequeathing his 
home and “all the books, pictures, porce¬ 
lains, enamels, bronzes, statuary, tapestry, 
rugs, antique and artistic furniture” to the 
care of the Trustees, Mr. Frick provided the 
Collections first legacy. 

Helen Clay Frick was at her father’s side 
as he filled his house with some of the finest 
Old Master paintings and furniture of 
Europe. Her dedication to his founding 
vision inspired her to establish the next 
legacy in her father’s memory, the Frick Art 
Reference Library. 

The Collection and Library require strong 
support to preserve and advance their capac¬ 
ity to inspire, instruct, and delight scholars, 
travelers, students, collectors, and friends. 

Join the Frick tradition by helping to 
extend these legacies. 


For information about 
Planned Giving, please contact: 

The Special Advisor to the Director 

The Frick Collection 
1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 547-0669 


Edmund Charles Tarbell (1862-1938), Henry Clay 
Frick and Daughter Helen , c. 1910, oil on canvas, 
National Portrait Gallery, Washington, D.C. 



©NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, SMITHSONIAN IN ST I TUT I ON/ART RESOURCE, NY 
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EDUCATION 


Students Celebrate Frick Sculpture 

with Original Artwork and Poetry 


S eventh-grade students from the Edward 
B. Shallow Intermediate School in 
Brooklyn continued their tradition of cre¬ 
ating works of art based on those in the 
Collection and sharing their projects with 
Frick staff members and volunteers. For 
the fourth year, Shallow students focused on 
an aspect of the Collection—this year, 
Renaissance sculpture—using it as the basis 
for a project integrating studio art, language 
skills, performance, and technology. 

Under the creative tutelage of Shallow art 
teacher Susan Molishever, thirty students 
embarked on a yearlong study of Renaissance 
sculptures from the Collection, focusing on 
materials and techniques in both the original 
works of art and their own renditions of 
them. Beginning last fall, students were 
introduced to the sculpture through slides 
and photographs presented at Shallow, 
before traveling to the Frick to view and 
discuss the works firsthand. Back in the class¬ 
room, each student composed a Tanka 
(a five-line advanced form of Haiku) based 
on his or her favorite sculpture, which aptly 
captured the physical characteristics of the 
piece as well as the emotions it evoked. They 
also made drawings and three-dimensional 
reproductions of the sculptures in Celluclay, 
a form of papier-mache. 

At the conclusion of the project, the stu¬ 
dents’ creations were displayed for a week in 
the Frick’s employee dining room, along 
with labels and posters illustrating how they 
were constructed. In April students gave a 
special performance in the galleries for staff 
members and volunteers, in which they read 
their poems in front of the original objects 
that had inspired them. 



The project culminated in the “publica¬ 
tion” of an edition of 150 booklets featuring 
the poems and drawings, produced by the 
students using a computer, scanner, and color 
printer purchased with funds provided by the 
McGraw-Hill Companies and the Frick. 

Shallow’s collaboration with the Col¬ 
lection is part of the curriculum of The 
Renaissance Project, one of three mini¬ 
schools within Shallow, the goal of which is 
to enhance the educational experience by 
incorporating the visual and performing 
arts into all academic coursework. Thanks 
to the commitment and creative vision of 
Shallow teachers, principals, and students, 
this year’s project celebrating The Frick 
Collection’s sculptures was a highlight for 
the Education Program, as well as a special 
opportunity for Collection staff to share in 
our school partnerships .—Amy Herman, 
Head of Education 



The Frick Collection/Shallow Intermediate 
School Collaboration is generously supported 
by the McGraw-Hill Companies. 


top: 

Students from Shallow Intermediate School in 
Brooklyn present sculptures and books of poetry 
inspired by works from the Collection. 

bottom: 

Tony Tran reads the poem he composed about 
Francesco Laurana’s fifteenth-century Bust of a Lady. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


Spring Events 

Greuze Opening, Gallery Talks, Panel Discussion 




E. A. Carmean, Jr., and Patricia Barnett at the Dealers’ Breakfast 


Peter Nitze, Susan Nitze, Richard Oldenburg, and Mary Ellen Meehan at the Spring Party 



Pat Fekula, Judy Witt, Walter Fekula, Vivien Clark, and H. Leslie LaNieve at the 
Spring Party and opening reception for Greuze the Draftsman 



Edgar Munhall, Susan Galassi, and Egbert Haverkamp-Begemann at a dinner 
held in Mr. Munhall’s honor following the opening of Greuze the Draftsman 


I n recent years The Frick Collection and 
the Frick Art Reference Library have 
offered an increasing variety of educational 
and social activities to their members and the 
cultural community. This spring the Library 
hosted two events: the seventh annual Dealers’ 
Breakfast, held during the International 
Fine Art Fair, and the third Dialogues on Art, 
a panel discussion co-hosted with Knoedler & 


Company, which this year explored the paths 
museums should follow in the future. Those 
attending the Spring Party enjoyed a special 
preview of Greuze the Draftsman, while the 
exhibition’s guest curator, Edgar Munhall, 
was honored at a dinner the next night by 
the French government, which recognized 
his lifelong promotion of French culture. 
Fellows’ children, grandchildren, and other 


young guests who turned ten in 2002 (thus 
being able to visit the Frick for the first time) 
were treated to a collection tour and “birth¬ 
day” reception hosted by Director Samuel 
Sachs II and his wife, Beth. Popular Young 
Fellows activities included a gallery talk 
about Greuze led by Mr. Munhall and a lec¬ 
ture about the Frick family archives given by 
Chief Archivist Sally Brazil. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 



Frederick Schab and Philippe de Montebello at Dialogues on Art 




Isabella Trentalancia, Jacqueline Carroll, and Charlie Merison at the “birthday” reception 


Stephanie Morris, Gloriana Lopez-Lay, and Mike Ajouz at the Spring Party 



Young Fellows examine material from the Frick archives during a special talk presented at the Frick Art Reference Library 
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PUBLIC SERVICES AND PROGRAMS 


Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular titles, stationery, 
prints, and special gift items related to the 
Frick’s exhibitions and collections. You can 
visit our Shop during regular Collection hours 
or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 
Members receive a 10% discount on all Shop purchases. 

Poussin, Claude 
and their world: 
Seventeenth-century 
French drawings 
from the Ecole des 
beaux-arts, Paris 

In English or French, 
391 pages; paper $49-95 



Lectures 

Lectures are open to the public without charge 
one half-hour before the event. 

September 18 at 5:30 

The Role of Drawing in Artistic Creation 
in Seventeenth-Century France 

Emmanuelle Brugerolles, Ecole Nationale 
Superieure des Beaux-Arts, Paris 

The speaker will discuss two distinct currents 
in the development of French drawing in the 
17th century: one that stems from the tradi¬ 
tion of Simon Vouet, who studied with the 
Carracci in Italy; the second from French 
artists who, like Poussin and Claude, were 
deeply affected by their sojourns in Italy. 

October 16 at 5:30 

Turner in The Frick Collection 

Eric Shanes, art historian 

The art of Britain’s greatest landscape and 
marine painter, J. M. W. Turner, is well 
represented in The Frick Collection by five 
major oil paintings. This talk will explore 
the imagery and inventiveness of each 
work within its artistic, cultural, and 
historical context. 


November 21 at 6:00 

Chatsworth: The Last Fifty Years 

The Duchess of Devonshire 

After World War II, the future of large 
English houses such as Chatsworth looked 
bleak. The Duchess will speak about how 
she embarked on the daunting but enjoy¬ 
able task of conserving, revitalizing, redec¬ 
orating, and running Chatsworth after her 
husband succeeded to the dukedom in 1950. 

December 4 at 3:30 

Toledo Treasures: Selections from 
the Toledo Museum of Art 

Lawrence W. Nichols, Toledo Museum of Art 

The history of the museum’s collection, 
with particular emphasis on the master- 
works in the exhibition, will be discussed. 

January 15 at 5:30 

Andrew W. Mellon’s Purchases 

David Cannadine, Institute of Historical 
Research, London 

Andrew W. Mellon was the greatest American 
art collector of his generation and a close 
friend of Henry Clay Frick. The high point 
of his career was the purchase of pictures 
from the Hermitage Museum during the 
1930s, which he subsequently donated to the 
American people as part of the original collec¬ 
tion of Washington’s National Gallery of Art. 

Concerts 

Tickets, limited to two per applicant, are issued in 
response to written requests received on the third 
Monday before the concert. (Please enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope.) Each request 
should be for only one concert. Children under 
ten are not admitted. 

Ticket holders must be seated at least five minutes 
before the concert, at which time unoccupied 
chairs are made available to those on the waiting 
line. The program also will be transmitted in the 
Garden Court, where no tickets are required. 

October 6 at 5:00 

Florilegium: flute/recorder, two violins, 
cello, bass, harpsichord: Vivaldi, Forqueray, 
Pergolesi, Geminiani 


October 27 at 5:00 

Artemis Quartet: Mozart; Bartok; 

Beethoven, Quartet in A Minor, Opus 132 

November 3 at 5:00 

Pieter Wispelwey, cello, with Dejan Lazic, 

piano: Chopin, Shostakovich 

December 1 at 5:00 
Convivium: baroque violin, cello, 
harpsichord: Couperin, J. S. Bach, Gabrieli, 
Marais, Frescobaldi 

December 13 at 3:00 

Brahms Piano Trio in New York debut: 
Rachmaninoff; Nadarejshvili; Alyabiev; 
Brahms, Trio in B Major, Opus 8 

January 12 at 3:00 

Cecile Licad, piano: Schubert, Liszt, Chopin 
January 26 at 5:00 

Musica Pacifica: recorder, violin, oboe, cello/ 
viola da gamba, harpsichord: Boismortier, 
Gibbons, Blow, Handel, Telemann, Vivaldi 

Concerts, lectures, and special exhibitions are made 
possible through the generosity of the Fellows of The 
Frick Collection and other donors. 

Education 

We are pleased to offer a four-week course 
titled “Sketching in The Frick Collection,” 
which will be taught by artist Sue Ferguson 
Gussow. Classes will be held from 6:30 to 
8:30 p.m. on October 1, 8,15, and 22. The 
fee is $250 and no prior drawing experience 
is necessary. For further information or to 
register, please call (212) 547-6863. 


Mark Your Calendar 
Autumn Dinner 

Monday, October 21, at 7:00 p.m. 
Honoring Charlie Rose 

For information please contact 
Hilary Ewing at (212) 547-6873 
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Corporate Donors 


The Frick Collection Calendar 


$ 50,000 and above 
Tiffany 8c Co. 

$25,ooo-$49,999 

Badgley Mischka 

Banco Itau 

Bloomberg 

First Republic Bank 

Morgan Stanley 8c Co., Inc. 

New York Stock Exchange Foundation, Inc. 
Nomura Securities International 
Novartis 
Rolex 

Soros Fund Management LLC 
Thomson Financial Corporate Group 

$io,ooo-$24,999 

Christies 

Sotheby’s 

$5,ooo-$9,999 

The Bank of New York 

The H. W. Wilson Foundation 

JPMorgan Chase 

Town 8c Country 

UBS 

$2,500-$4,999 

ABC, Inc. 

American Express Company 
Chanel 

Colgate-Palmolive Company 
HSBC Bank USA 
John Wiley 8c Sons, Inc. 

Liz Claiborne Foundation 
Merrill Lynch 8c Co., Inc. 

Philip Morris Companies, Inc. 

Random House, Inc. 

Wilson Sonsini Goodrich 8c Rosati 
W. P. Carey 8c Co., Inc. 


The Members’ Magazine is published 
three times a year by The Frick Collection 
as a benefit for its members. 

Fall 2002, Volume 2, Number 3 
ISSN 1534-6412 

Editor: Rebecca Brooke 

Joseph Mallord William Turner (1775-1851), detail of 
The Harbor of Dieppe, 1826?, oil on canvas 


September 

Thursday, September 12, 6:30 Young Fellows Event 
Cocktails on the Garden Terrace 

Tuesday, September 17, 6:30 Fellows Event 

Opening Reception for Poussin, Claude, and Their World 

Wednesday, September 18,5:30 Lecture 
“The Role of Drawing in Artistic Creation in 
Seventeenth-Century France” 

Tuesday, September 24, 6:30 Friends Event 
Reception and Special Viewing of Poussin, Claude, 
and Their World 

October 

Sunday, October 6, 5:00 Concert 

F\ori\egium, flute/recorder, violins, cello, bass, harpsichord 

Wednesday, October 16, 5:30 Lecture 
“Turner in The Frick Collection” 

Monday, October 21, 7:00 Fellows Event 
Autumn Dinner 

Sunday, October 27, 5:00 Concert 
Artemis Quartet 

Monday, October 28, 5:30 Fellows Event 
Opening Reception for Masterpieces of European 
Painting from the Toledo Museum of Art 

November 

Sunday, November 3, 5:00 Concert 
Pieter Wispelwey, cello 

Wednesday, November 6, 6:30 Friends Event 
Reception and Special Viewing of Masterpieces of 
European Painting from the Toledo Museum of Art 

Thursday, November 21, 6:00 Lecture 
“Chatsworth: The Last Fifty Years” 

December 

Sunday, December 1, 5:00 Concert 
Convivium, violin, cello, harpsichord 

Monday, December 2,3:30 Members Event 
Holiday Shopping Night 

Wednesday, December 4,5:30 Lecture 
“Toledo Treasures: Selections from the Toledo 
Museum of Art” 

Sunday, December 15,5:00 Concert 
Brahms Piano Trio 

January 

Sunday, January 12, 5:00 Concert 
Cecile Licad, piano 

Wednesday, January 15,3:30 Lecture 
“Andrew W. Mellon’s Purchases” 

Sunday, January 26, 3:00 Concert 

Musica Pacifica, recorder, violin, oboe, cello/viola 

da gamba, harpsichord 

Special Exhibitions 

September 18 through December 1, 2002 

Poussin, Claude, and Their World: Seventeenth-Century 

French Drawings from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris 

October 29, 2002, through January 3, 2003 
Masterpieces of European Painting from the Toledo 
Museum of Art 
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The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through Thursday; 
10:00 to 9:00 Fridays; 10:00 to 6:00 
Saturdays; 1:00 to 6:00 Sundays; closed 
Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 

Adults, $10.00; $5.00 for students and 
seniors. Children under ten are not 
admitted, and those under sixteen 
must be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August 

The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your mem¬ 
bership or to give a membership as a gift, 
please call the Membership Department 
at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. For your con¬ 
venience, you may also purchase books, 
prints, and special gift items online at 
www.frick.org or by telephone, at 
(212) 547-6848. Members always receive 
a 10% discount on all Shop purchases. 


|5c 



Visit our website at WWW.frick.OFg 














